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Some 5000 delegates representing @ cross-section o/ the national po pulation 
alle nied the 5th ul hite H Mise Conterence on Childre nr and Y outh, De. ember 


AFT Active at Midcentury 
White House Conference 


i of the AFT who accepted invi 
tations to attend the Mideentury Whit 
House Conference on Children and Youth “were 
und effective” in their participati 
, iis significant meeting, according to on¢ 
the AFT members reporting on the conference 
senting the AFT as a 
ident Johr ' nd Washington 
entative Selma Borchardt AFT Seere 
Irvin Kuenzli represented the 


tear hee rs 


mization 


IF TA 
: 6 Seconda Soh, 
und the World Organiza 
n (WOTP). Tor 
ication | il, was 


nternational Con 


AFT members 


of their state, and 

bodies. The rest came 

les Miss Borchardt, Mr. Ek 

uw other AFT Execu 

were at the conference 

i Hill, Ann Maloney, and 
AFT members pre 
i Eliot Birnl 
pring field 
Del.; Ruth D 


The approximately 5,000 who attended the 

unference were divided among 35 or 40 differ 
ent work groups. There was also a meeting at 
tended by more than 500 educators. including 
a sizable number of AFT members Among 
the AFT members who spoke at this meeting 
was Eliot Birnbaum, president of the Syracuse 
Federation of Teachers, who made a stirring 


ippe al for demoecr tiyving our & hools 


AFL-AFT RECOMMENDATIONS 

A joint AFL-AFT statement distributed at 
the conference open 1 with an expla ition of 
the basic philosophy of the organizations and 
ontained various recommendations T hese 


lealt with 


employment of youth 

The part of this section which was concerned 
with apprenticeship programs and membership 
of yvoung workers in labor unions was as« fol 
lows 

“One program in particular offers great oy 
portunities for young workers and that is the 
apprenticeship program The apprenticeship 
system has been a means of training large num 
hers of young people, particularly for the mor 
highly skilled jobs. It re presents a significant 
contribution to the solution of the employment 
wroblem of young people and is generally re 


garde! 


as the most satisfactory way to trai 
young people for skilled crafts. Apprenticeshiy 
t only helps the voun worker 1 enter a 
well-paving, satisfying occupation, but it als 
| 


provides a means of supply 


badly needed skilled workers 


industry with 


These ive special pr / " whict should 


be ene uraged to meet some of the apes 


il prob 
lems of young workers ev in the main 
the welfare and livir and 4 ung work 
und livin 


tandards of all worker re anced In thie 


nnection, unior ' 0 ul ereat 


ers will he improv 


dvantawes for or . t insures then 





femily iacome 


It was pointed 


President Truman's address to the Midcen 
tury White House Con mce, coming in the 
midst of the fense days the meetings with 
Prime Minister Clem 7; gave dramati 
em phasts fol f nee ¢ ’ Conterence 
The President u , pe we meeting that 

not imsuiale } I from the un 
ertainties of Ut or wh live or 
from the un pact f f whi onfrond 
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=i 
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1 largest 
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1 redevelopmer w getting under 
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{ overall mi ty planning 

resent period ‘nse mo 
using 
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rect 
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children of migrent fomilies 
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n isolation, inasmuch as they are simply one 
part ot the entire problem of migratior ind 
these three rece 


nigrant families rmmendations 


were mace 
Farm workers should be 

National Labor Relations 

Standards Act, and all 


securily Pr gram 


covered under 
Act, the Fair 


tapects t the 


2. Federal funds should be 


vrant-in-aid basis to 


provided on a 
counties, cities, and other 
local communities to community fa 


health facilities, 


prov ide 


ilities and where 


needed public assistance tor migrant workers 


ind their families 


}. The following steps should be take 
prove the education of children in 
families a) shortened school terms 
reas should not be permitted; (b) the 

excusing children for employment in 

certain 


prohil ted: ‘ 


periods of the 
there should be 

improvement of rural schools, with aid 
provided through federal funds: 


sche ols in areas where thers is a large concen 


rural 


tration of migrants should be given specih 
federal and state aid in order to develop meth 
“ls and materials specially designed for edu 
cating migrant childre lo the extent that 
ool systems cannot pr vide adequate 


unt children, federal funds 


“ hools for 


set up mobile 


ising Administration should 
nequiy ped with adeq jate funds 
npetent pe rsonnel to secure 
program authorized by Con 
» farmers and for public hous 
in rural non-farm 
labor amps which 
inistration of the Publi 
n should be improv 
should be built in ce 
ry where there are 


noeentrats int farm workers 


prejudice ond discrimination 


Here 
e and discrimination 
opment of mature, well 
itizens is too well known to require 
extensive comment. Adequate research data 
are available to indicate how prejudice not only 


deprives members of minority groups children 
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to de vek p to their 
uddition also w iTps the 
thinking and a of those whose minds 


prejudice has affected 


‘ . ' " 
In this critical per is & special 


ompelling 


reasor rhing to eliminate 


pre hud Qhur le up internat 


mal 


held and our activitix whallt of esse 


pp! 
peo] les through iire that our 
loprrperst be re“ prepudice and 
Deacriminatior whicl munists are a 


» exploit 

Our goal is simply equal opportunity for 
all to develop each to his fullest capacity regard 
less of race, creed, or color 

“We know that in this effort, success will 
not revolution We 


ilso know that progress is being made; that 


yume slowly, by evolutios 


lor ex ample, educational and jol opportunities 


for Negroes are constantly increasing and 
bringing with the m higher living stan | irds and 


greater security 

‘The logical place for our efforts to centes 
is on the many different educational, health 
ind recreational services provided for children 
Anyone who has watched children at play real 
izes that a child's mind is completely free fron 
any thought of prejudice or discrimination 
Our efforts must be to allow the natural toler 


ance to devel p nstead of forcing prejudice 


upon the young mind.” 


aid to dependent children 


It was recommended that the rast 


} ublic 
children i 


»% he increas 


unce allowances for dependent 
families without idequate earnu 
and that the formula for distributing federal 
grants among the is states be changed 

order to make it possible to raise the publi 


assistance st andar ls of the low-income states 


moterna! ond child health services 


The recomn ] n was made that the pre 
posal cont d Tithe VI of the National 


Health BK r id g for idd thor al funds ti 
maternal and child 


rippled chil 


Try on 0 T oT 
health care and 


seistance to 


dren be enacted On as im 


EDITOR'S NOTE In our next issue we shall 
publish comments on the various work groups 
at the Conference by some of the AFT mem 
bers who attended them, and also some general 
impressions of the Conference 





idopted at the annual convention 
of the International federation of Teachers Associations 
at Amsterdam, Holland, August 1-5, 1950 
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Louw Dumas. one of the founders of the Fre nch Tea he rs { nion and for many years secretary gen- 
i the International Federation of Teachers Associations, tells the history of 1FT A, explains us 


‘ 


‘ esi 


deveiopment from an organization devoted soiety to peace to one tu hose 


The Story of 


hy Louis Dumas 


j we 


ill the teachers + 
This atter ct of faith in mar 
kind. We sought world-wide cooperation of all 
workers, teachers included, so that the peoples 
eir help to warmongers 
oncephion was not based on 
liversity in the manage 
organizations and of the 
not allow us to reach the 
rsality 
cal magazine, print 
(,ermany tried through 
regularly used at the present 
» teachers with distrust and hate 
these first efforts toward 
the German and French 
which was ut that 


m which to rebuild 


the threatening danger we 

v help of German colleagues 
nsen, Reinhold Lehmann, Kurt 
isabeth Rotten, and others 

s propaganda of suspicion. On 
theretore, Georges Lapierre ind 
he French Teachers Union (Syn 
les Instituteurs), met George 
Raeppel, delegates of the Ger 
organization, (the Deutscher 
at Amseterdan For an entire 
mutually to compare facts 
The next day, at 


} iased inte rpre tations 


head quarters of the Dutch Teachers Union, 
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tion and peace through liberty.” 


Lot is 
Dumas 


in the presence of our regretted Dutch col 
leagues, Thijssen and Posthumus, agreement 
was reac hed and the International Federation of 
Teachers Associations (IFTA) was formed 

On the same day, in the office of Jan Oude 
geest, General Secretary of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, we prepared the 
constitution of a secretariat of the teachers 
unions which were affiliated with their national 
labor organizations Thus affiliation with 
IFTA was supplemented by affiliation with ar 
international organization of teachers’ unions 
and there was a feeling of full friendship be 
tween the two organizations 

In this manner we planned to bring together 
all teachers wishing to assume their responsi 
bilities in the building of peace 

Thus the creation of IFTA, this organization 
of the teaching profession, was prompted by 
our desire to prevent wat But as soon as the 
organization was constituted, it gave rise, from 
the mere fact of its existence, to a feeling of 
professional brotherhood and an understanding 
of the need to improve che status of the pro 


feasion 





of teachers, we 
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An encouraging report on the Japanese reaction to the Korean crisis 


Japan Moves Forward 
Toward Democracy 


by Lt. Col. D. R Nugent 


Chief of the Civil Information and Education 


Nypore than five years have passed since 
, Japan's surrender and Japan is more 
firmly occupied today than she was in 1945. 
But this is an occupation entirely unique in 
history for, under the magnificent leadership 
of General MacArthur, the Occupation has be 
come one, not of force, but of the hearts and 
minds of the Japanese people. 

This has come about, not through chance, but 
because of the vision and the faith of General 
MacArthur and those who have been privileged 
to serve with him. It has come about because 
the Japanese, too, have caught that vision and 
have responded magnificently to the faith 
plac ed in them 

From the outset there have been, even among 
our own people, the scoffers, the cynics, who 
prophesied failure; those who asserted that the 
minds and hearts of the Japanese could not 
be changed. There were those of small faith 
who jeered at what they called “visionary re 
forms” and claimed that Japan would never 
really change. The movements toward appar 
ent democracy in Japan, said these gloomy 
prophets, were only the results of Occupation 
fiat and Occupation force; given the oppor 
tunity, the Japanese would discard democracy 
and turn against their benefactors 

I need not detail the progress made in eco 
nomic rehabilitation, in political reorientation, 
and in social reform. These are matters of re« 
ord and are well known. They are the de 
velopments which the scoffers claim will bog 
down or disappear entirely when the Army of 
Occupation leaves Japan. 
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But the proof is apparent to all (save those 
who would deliberately blind themselves to it) 
in the situation which has existed in Japan since 
the Communist invasion of the Republic of 
Korea. At the outbreak of this calculated and 
unprovoked attack, General MacArthur had 
four Army divisions in Japan. If the invasion, 
with its threat not only to a free Korea but 
to a free world, was to be stopped, it was ob 
vious that American troops had to be sent to 


that area with the least possible delay 


gloomy prophecies proven false 

Yet there were those, unfamiliar with the 
changes which had occurred in Japan under the 
Occupation, who feared even the removal of 
one division from that country There were 
dire forebodings by uni formed critics as to 
what might happen in Japan were American 
troops even alerted for action in Korea. There 
was concern for the physical safety of American 
wives and children demo ratx reforms, il was 
said, would topple without the presence of the 
American military; there would be labor 
troubles throughout the country Japanese ( on 
munists or other subversive elements would in 
cite nation-wide riots or even violent revolu 
tion 

General MacArthur's faith in the Japanese 


people was unshaken by these gloomy proph 


eprror’s note: Lt. Col. Nugent came directly 
from Japan to deliver this address at the con 
ference on the occupied territories, held in 


Washington, D.C., Nov. 30 and Dee. 1. 
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for their answer, “Japan has not yet reached the 


or < OO pe ration 


bleed and gifts contributed for UN troops 


But there are other and even more important 
indications of support which cannot be meas 
ured statistically but which are written on the 
hearts of the Japanese. When, in the early days 
of the Korean conflict, the demand for whole 
blood was so critical that the Blood Bank in 
Tokyo was exhausting every resource to meet 
it, the Japanese insisted that they be allowed t& 
contribute. True, they were apprehensive of 
the amount of blood drawn from a donor, since 
it was much more than Japanese medical pra 
tice allows, but they were even more appre 
hensive lest they be denied an opportunity to 
participate in this united effort to support a 
And when the doors of the Blood 


Bank were opened to them, they came in ever 


free world 


increasing numbers—-from members of the Im 
perial Family, from important governmental 
izencies, and from humbler walks of life 

There was the case of the Japanese army 
veteran. He had lost an arm at Bougainvilk 
and was taken prisoner His life was saved 
by transfusions of American blood. Democracy 
had become a reality to him and he was ready 
to support it. So he travelled all the way from 
Kyushu, at the southern tip of Japan, to Tokyo 
to make his contribution to the United Nations 
effort. There was the Japanese widow who had 
lost her son in the war but felt that she had 
gained a new conception of life in post-war 
Japan and wanted to help the nations that had 
made this possible Numerous other cases 
could be recounted—some pathetic, some in 
spiring, but all characterized by the spirit which 
has become so much a part of the Japanese 

There are the thousands of Japanese who 
visit the hospitals to bring gifts, however 
humble, to the United Nations wounded. There 
are those who sew bandages and kit bags, either 
in small groups or under the direction of the 
Japanese Red Cross And there are the thou 
sands of members of the Japanese Junior Red 
Cross who contribute their efforts. Not the least 
of their projects was that of making more than 
100,000 Christmas cards to insure that the 
Korea would have at 


end to their families 


L'nited Nations troops 
least one card each to 

There are the official statements supporting 
the United Nations effort of Japanese govern 
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mental agencies—-the White Paper of the Jap 
anes’ Foreign Office, the resolutions adopted 
unanimously by prefectural assemblies. There 
are the publications of the United Nations Ass 
ciation of Japan and numerous other organiza 


trons 


new vision grasped 

All of these things and many more are evi 
dence that something has happened to the hearts 
and minds of the Japanese people, something 
not achieved with bayonets, something that 
The Jap 


anese people have seen and ur usped anew vi 


need not be supported with troops 


sion and they have aligned themselves with 
those nations of the world which are attempting 
to make that vision universal. They may not 
understand every facet of democratic theory and 
practice—and which of us does but in five 
short years they have caught the spirit which 
undergirds it. 

God willing, under the inspiring leadership 
of General MacArthur, the new Occupation of 
Japan will go forward until the Peace Treaty 
an occupation of the hearts and minds of the 


Japanese people. 


Japanese Teachers Union 
Numbers 50,000 


Additional information concerning the prog 


ress of democracy in Japan was sent to AFT 
Secretary-Treasurer Irvin Kuenzli by Seido 
Onishi, vice-chairman of the Japanese Teachers 
Union. In a letter dated November 6, 1950 he 
wrote that 500,000 Japanese teachers belong to 
the teachers’ union. He expreased the desire of 
the organization to cooperate with teachers 
organizations throughout the world and to join 
an independent department for teachers in the 
ICFTU (International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions) 

Mr. Onishi reported that Mr. Kuenzli’s con 
vention report entitled “The Union in Action in 
1949” has been translated into Japanese and is 
being distributed to all members of the Japanese 
Teachers Union. 

He voiced the hope that he may visit the 


American Federation of Teachers 





Coal Mining—A New Course 


in Du Quoin High Schoo! 


hy P. Hibbs 
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and neat vaiu 
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your high school to meet one of the needs of 
the community which vou serve. I am very en- 
thusiastic about your proposal and sincerely 
hope you will be able to follow through on it 
We are very much interested in your progress 
with this most commendable proposal.” 
Harold Trimble, of the University of Mlinois 
and a former examiner of state high schools 


stated: “I am most interested in your new 


course. If properly organized and taught, it will 


be a splendid addition to your curriculum. | 
have never been able to understand why our 
high school boys and girls are denied the 
chance to take the kind of course that will be 
most helpful to them in the work they plan to 
do on leaving “ hool - 

Mr. Huston, an associate director of the 
Illinois School Curriculum Program, said 
“Your entire proposal seems to be in line with 
the basic assumptions of the Illinois Secondary 


School Curriculum Program in that it is, first 


the result of local needs; second, designed to 
help certain students become occupationally 
adjusted; third, developed with the aid of lay 
men; fourth, in every sense a ‘grass-roots’ de 
velopment.” 

Lloyd Trump, of the University of Illinois 
College of Education, stated: “Your proposed 
course is most interesting and worth while. It 
certainly represents an effort on the part of the 
school to make curriculum adaptations to 
needs.” 

The head of the department of mining at the 
University of Illinois, Mr. H. L. Walker, said: 
“Your news is extremely interesting. We shall 
make our department available to you and will 
be happy to have your instructor attend our 
Mining Careers Conference in June.” 

Reactions from four Ohio schools which offer 
a similar course are likewise encouraging. Sev 
eral have written that the course has proven 
so satisfactory that it has been extended to a 


The boys, in regular mining regalia, are underground in the New Kathleen Mine, where they are 
examining a multiple-shooting Airdox Valve. This valve is used for loading compressed air 
shells which are used instead of dynamite in blasting coal. 
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lhe class examines a cutting machine which is used 
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Me. Pleasant, Ohio, wrote Our four-vear trial 
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EDUCATION NEWS DIGEST 


AFL urges reserving television channels 
for education. Appearing before the Federal 
Communications Commission on December 6, 
George Meany, AFL secretary-treasurer, re 
yuested that a specific percentage of television 
channels be reserved for the exclusive use of 
education 
levelopment of radio and tele 
bilities for providing educa 
! information for millions of 
tremendously expanded,” he 
“Through their more efficient utilizatior 
information can be taken directly into the 
homes of shut-ins, into schools and colleges, to 
the voung, to t iid, to the housewives and 
to the many millions who, in the ordinary 
ourse of events, would not be able to take ad 
vantage of the facilities offered by our educa 
tional institutions ; 

“It has frequently been said that in spite of 
the many avenues of communication that hav: 
been developed if the modern world. we con 
tinue to be poorly informed on many vital 
problems We believe the best way to guard 
against this is to give every possible assurance 
that the avenues of communication are made 
available to all groups in society. It is important 
lor members of labor organizations to obtain 
information regarding the problems, conditions 
f work, end viewpoint of farmers, business 
men, housewives, and governmental and pro 
fessional leaders. It no less important that 
members of such groups should have the oppor 
tunity to learn of the experiences problems 
conditions of work, and aspirations of the six 
teen iillion members of organized labor 

‘The interests of labor and the interests of the 
broader community are for the most part identi 
eal. It is essential in these days ahead that our 
ommon interests should be emphasized and the 
basis of our differences be understood 

“We. of the American Federation of Labor 
feel that this new and powerful medium should 
not be handed over entirely to the sdvertising 
industry for expk itation as a sales medium 
The Government wes a greater obligation to 
the American people. The Federal Communica 
tions Commissior the sole guardian of their 


rights. It should protect the nation’s children 
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and its grown-ups from the over-commercializa- 
tion to which they are now subjected. We want 
our children to learn more from television than 
singing commercials 
“Labor also wants to see the facilities of 
television made available for the presentation 
of various points of view on national problems, 
Existing television stati have failed to pro 
vide that kind of forun 
That is why | have come here "today, on be 
half of the eight millios 


ican Federation of I 


members of the Amer 

to urge this Com 
mission to reserve television channels for the 
exclusive use of educational institutions. The 
home life of countless American families and 
the educational opportunities of generations to 


ome will be affected by vour decision now.” 


Learning by telephone. Two hundred fifty 
five dental societies and study clubs in the 
United States and Canada are taking advantage 
a new idea in education instruction by tele- 
phone —to keep their members posted this 
winter on current advances in dentistry. The 
unique program originates in Chicago, where 
it is transmitted one night each month by the 
University of Illinois College of Dentistry 
More than 9.000 dentists in 46 states and in 
seven provinces of Canada hear the two-hour 
telephone broadcasts, which started on Monday, 
November 13. and are continuing monthly 


through March “ik 


med i« al acirentisetsa who are asso iated with col 


utstanding dental and 


leves and universities part ipate in each sen 
sion. They convene in a lecture hall located on 


the University of Ilinois campus 


In transmitting the lectures telephone con 
tact is made between Chicago and the hotel or 
ussembly hall in all cities in which the partici 
pating dental societies are located. This tele 
phone presentation is then “ballooned” over a 
loud speaker to the audience in each city 
Technical arrangements are carried out by the 
American Telep) ne and Telegraph Company 

The University of Illinois has pioneered in 
the telephone transmission of courses during 
the past three vears. The original experiment 


resulted from a request by a Sx ranton, Pa.. 


17 
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hy Adrienne Tassler 
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Thailand—Free Labor 
Watches Developments There 


Thailand (Siam) was one of the first countries 


Its offer of 4000 tr Ops came shortly alter the 


fy rchid-shaped little country of canals 
emerald Buddhas, marble temples, floating 
narkets, overflowing rice fields—this is “home’ 
today to a small contingent of crusading Ameri 
ins from many walks of life. Eight or ten 
Americans——with more to come have just 
stablished a Marshall Plan mission in colorful 
Bangkok, capital of Thailand, “home of th 
free.” U.S. Government officials are watching 
losely developments in this great rice-produc 
ing area, which is strategically plac ed east of 
Burma and west of Indo-China 

Also keenly interested in this country are 
American labor leaders and free trade unionists 
in other parts of the wor'd, who hope that one 
f Thailand's pru 
yualify for membership in the ICFTTI Inter 


i} il labor unions will shortly 


national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


The Thai Labor Union 


of 1948 and claiming a membership of 


organized in the spring 


4),000 workers, applied for admission 
to the ICFTU in the fall of 1949. The 
plea was denied because many of the 

on’s ofhcers held government posts 


wever, the union Is reorganiz 


large labor union in 
Thailand is afhliated with the Com 


munist-led World Federation of Trade 
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fo give sujy port to the UN forces u Aorea 


Vorth Korear ‘ opened thetr attach 


Unions. Its membership is made up predomi 
nantly of Chinese 

The small country not quite the size of 
lexas—is one of four in Southeast Asia where 
the Marshall Plan has just begun to function 
The others are: Indo-China, Burma, and In- 
donesia 


What is Thailand like? 


Americans find there 


What conditions do 


Also known as Siam, the country is the only 
nation in Southeast Asia which can boast of 
ndependence throughout the modern period 
wwe for the brief interval of Japanese occupa 
won 

One great asset is Thailand's food surplus in 
the midst of an area of great hunger and 
famine. Rice is abundant. Dozens of varieties 
of fish swim the waterways. Shrimp and lob 
ster can be pulled from most streams. Fifty 
kinds of delicious fruit are available. 
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WHY JOIN THE TEACHERS UNION? 


by MAY DARLING, Local 111, Portland, Oregon 


( NE main reason for Portland teachers join 

ing the Union is the fact that it is a class- 
room teachers’ organization not controlled by 
administrators. This is the conclusion to be 
drawn from replies to a questionnaire sent out 
some months ago by a student at Lewis and 
Clark college in preparation for a report in an 
education class 

The questionnaire was mailed to about 100 
Union teachers, selected at random from the 
membership roll and, therefore, probably was 
a good “spot survey” of the opinions of the 
members 

Inasmuch as the replies were unsigned, they 
undoubtedly indicated the honest opinions of 
those who returned them 

Of those who replied to the questionnaire, 
64.4% gave as one of the advantages of the 
Union the fact that “it is teacher controlled and 
not dominated by administrators.” The Union, 
one teacher said, provides a place where teach 
ers “can speak freely about their bosses.” 

Teachers also like the Union because it con 
cerns itself with teacher welfare and because it 
gets results. One member said she joined be 
cause she was “searching for association with an 
effective, active organization, working for im 
provement of educational facilities and better 
working conditions for teachers.” Another 
wrote: “It (the Union) gets things done—be 
lieves in action rather than words. A pressure 
group with a little pressure. It has backbone.” 

Some teachers join the Union because its 
members have courage. One stated that she 
wanted contacts “with other courageous, alert 
social minded teachers.” A male member of 
the organization wrote, “It is the most progres 
sive, vigorous and intrepid organization in the 
profession.” One of the “gentler” sex was not 
sure that the Union is as “genteel” as some 
other organizations but, she said, “it has more 
guts.” Another thinks that the Union “is the 
ynly organization of teachers not afraid of their 
shadow 

58.1% of the answers showed that members 


are aware of the advantage of affiliation with 


, 
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labor. The hel) on the echools by labor 
unions wae sires by some teachers; others 
think it is important for teachers to understand 
the problems which affect the whole of society” 
und that affiliation with labor ix a step in this 
direction 

The fact that both high school and elementary 
teachers belong to the Union was cited as one 
of its advantages in 34.9% of the replies “Te 
unites,” one member said, “both high school 
and grade teachers who would otherwise belong 
to two separate and frequently antagonistic 
groups.” Another pointed out that in the Union 
“both high school and elementary teachers work 
together without friction.” 

A number of members called attention to the 
clear cut set of principles which guide the a 
tivities of the organization. One stated that it 
has “a definite philosophy—-a basis on which 


decisions of policy are made rather than on the 


seeming expediency of the moment.” 


are teachers’ enions “professional”? 

Of course not all Portland teachers agree with 
the views expressed by Union members. To get 
the opinions of the opposition, the student at 
Lewis and Clark sent another questionnaire to 
non-union teachers, the names also selected at 
random from the school directory 

More than a third of those answering this 
questionnaire thought that joining a union 
would be unprofessional. Replies did not re 
veal whether these teachers attempted to define 
the word “unprofessional.” It did not show 
whether they asked themselves whether men like 
John Dewey and George Counts are unprofes 
sional because they belong to teachers’ unions 

Some teachers just naturally don't like un- 
ions; some don't mind unions in general but 
think it is “unethical” for teachers to be afhili 
ated with other workers. When these people 
know more about labor and its role in the mod- 
ern world, they will probably change their 
minds and say, as did one of the Union mem 
bers, “Once |, too, said ‘I'll never belong to a 
union’ but now I'm proud to be a member.” 


From the bulletin of the Portland Teachers Union 
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Rural electrification: 
co-op success story 
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The co-op movement 
in 1949 
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Shop stewards 
In British trade unions 
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; GUIDANCE INDEX 
guidance materials poi Ms , eee ne 


HOW TO ORGANIZE YOUR 228 S. Wabash Avenue go 4, lil. $4.00 a year 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM This index lists tl es urrent materials in guid 
l Hanpen. Science Resear oc ince and related fie There are two groups, one for 
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OTHER PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS ated. Publishers and prices are also given. Teachers 
Practically all the recent publications of the Pul already familiar with the its Will appreciate 4 new 
Affairs Commitice are of special interest to AFT men one; those unfamili: them will find this a val 
the pamphlet entitled Prejudice able pamphiet 
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are as follows 
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for children 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING GLEICHHEIT 
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oul Sel try Pi Si college: 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
MRS. MARY CALLON OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“Janet and Jack are my twin reasons for buying bonds says Mary 
Callon I've been a widow since they were 8 but since 1942 I've been 
buying bonds for their college education—as well as for defers By 
setting aside 10°), of each week's pay through the Payroll Savings Plan 
where I work. I've saved the money. So it’s Butler University for my 
twins this fall thanks to my United States Savings Bonds! 
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Edwin Young becomes new director 
of Wisconsin School for Workers 


MADISON, WIS. Edwin 
y mg. t eT 


tly named dire« 


president of 


Local 223, was re 
tor of the Sc! 


l'niversity of Wisconsin 
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» American Lalx 
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r affairs 
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Board of Regents, he 
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made by the 
was recommended 
by the faculty and a labor advisory 
committee which includes represen 
tatives of the etate’s AFL, CIO, and 
ndependent labor unions 
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University of Wisconsin 


Union, as associate director 
School for Ws 
merly assistant director of the school, 
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Both 


carry 


n which he has 
men are well qualified to 
on the outstanding programs 
of workers education which were 
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H. Bainder appointed on Council of Advisers 
to U.S. Commissioner of Education 


4 BALTIMORE, MD.—A 
3 0 ‘ ‘ t Le 40 has re 
ceived a & appointment. 
Herman Bainder, teacher of history at 

] r High School, has 


r of the Coun 
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{mers 


was held in November, when the 
members of the Council, which in 
cludes college presidents, school su 
perintendents, and classroom teach 
ers, met to consider a report of the 
Office of Education 


called 
study problems 


Future me etings will be 
from time to time to 


iring the services of the Council. 


Frances Comfort works 
with youth problem group 


DETROIT, MICH.—Frances 
231 Comfort, vice-president of the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers, was 
appointed by the mayor to serve on 
a committee on youth problems. The 
ommittee is designed to correlate 
the work of the many public agencies 
and organizations with 
youth. It also prepared recommenda- 
Midcentury White 
on Children and 


conc erned 


tiens for the 
Howse Conference 
Youth 


Cost of in-service study 
cut by plan 
of Syracuse local 
905 SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Through the efforts of the 
Syracuse Federation of Teachers «a 
program of low-cost in-service cours 
initiated for the ele 
teachers of Syracuse and 
Onondaga C These courses are 
given jointly by the State University 
of New York and Syracuse Univer 
sity. They are accepted for graduate 
undergraduate credit toward de 


es has been 
mentary 


unty 


grees when they have been approved 
by the student's adviser as part of 
his degree program. The fee for these 
ourses is $7.50 per credit hour for 
undergraduates and $10 for gradu 
ate students. Regular tuition at Syra 
cuse University is §17 per credit 
a substantial saving has 


been effected 


hour; so 


During the fall courses 
in children's literature and in eudio 
visual methods have been available. 
Other courses will be offered during 
the spring semester 


semester 


Since local salaries are dependent 
upon additional professional train 
ing, there has been a good response 
to this special arrangement. 
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Philadelphia now has 
a Gompers School 
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elected in Montana 
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School secretaries hold 
annual educationconference 


224 


The 


Union of 


CHICAGO, ILI 
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J. Avellone re-elected 
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Unit of 683 sponsors 
succcessful open-house 
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Thornton Fractional High 
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